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CHIVERS’ LIBRARY BINDINGS 
AND BOOK SUPPLY. 


We have arranged a special Niger Leather book- 
binding for books, which will last the life of the 
paper, however long or hard may be its service. 
We use the best materials and make a shapely 
book. We-claim that use and time will show ours 
to be a more durable, and therefore more economi- 
cal binding than any other, and it compares 
favourably in price. 


The leather-bound book at the slightly increased 
cost for binding will serve the purpose of the 
Library better than any other method. 


For books of undetermined popularity, resewing, 
reinforcing, and replacing in the publishers’ covers 
(where the covers are of good enough cloth) is a 
cheaper method. This will give an average issue 
of 60 loans compared to an average 16 in 
publishers’ covers used as issued. 


This method of reinforcing will in many cases last 
out the life of the book. If presently the cloth 
cover breaks, the sewing will be still intact, for 
which allowance will be made from the binding 
price. 

Quotations will be given for lists of books sub- 
mitted, or further particulars sent on receipt of 
a postcard. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 


Bookbinders & Booksellers, PORTWAY, BATH. 


























Annual Subscription, including postage to any address, either at home ov abroad, 8s. | 
Batered at Stationers’ Hali and at New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. Wo. 325. 
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REPLACEMENT CATALOGUE. 
Fiction and Juvenile. Over 9,000 Titles. 
From 94. to f/8 per vol. saved by ordering from our Catalogue. 


All Books are supplied in Niger Morocco Bindings (guaranteed 
free from Acid). 





SPECIAL LINE. 
Books supplied Resewn and Reinforced in Publisher’s Covers. 
Sample volume and prices for this style per return post. 


Orders for Re-binding or Replacements receive prompt 
attention. Carriage Paid. 


B. RILEY & CO., hTD. 
LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS, 
Fox Street, Huddersfield, England. 
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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held on January 
20th. The following programme has been arranged :— 

3 p.m. Members will meet at the Lambeth Bridge gate of 
Lambeth Palace for a tour of the Palace library, 
grounds, etc. 

4 p.m. The party will proceed to the House of Commons, 
where at 4.15 Sir Henry Jackson, M.A., M.B., 
M.P. for Central Wandsworth, will conduct a tour 
of the Parliament buildings. 

6.30 p.m. The Junior Meeting will be held in the Large Hall, 
Battersea Polytechnic, Battersea Bridge Road, 
S.W.11. Mr. L. M. Harrod, of Fulham, will read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Future of the Children’s 
Library.’”’ 

6.30 p.m. Small parties of visitors will be conducted through 
the Polytechnic demonstration rooms. Refresh- 
ments will be served. 

7.30 p.m. Mr. F. E. Sandry, F.L.A., West Ham, will read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Library Assistant: Past and 
Present.”’ 

*Buses Nos. 77a and 177, and tramcars Nos. 14 and 26 cross 
Westminster Bridge and pass Lambeth Palace, which is also served 
by tramcar No. 12 from the Hop Exchange. The Polytechnic is 
near to Battersea Park, S.E.C.R. and L.B.S.C.R. stations and to 
Queen’s Road, L.S.W.R. station. Tramcar No. 14 via West- 
minster Bridge, and also No. 12, pass the door. 

Persons intending to make all or any of the above visits are 
asked to send particulars as soon as possible to Mr. R. Wright, 
Earlsfield Library, S.W.18. Mr. Wright would like to receive 
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all notifications by January 12th, but nobody need stay away 
through failure to write. 


Other Arrangements for 1926 are :— 


February 10th.—At Stoke Newington Public Library. 

Speaker : Mr. S. Kirby, F.L.A., Chief Assistant, Chelsea 
Public Library. 

Subject : ** On Reading and Readers.”’ 

Chairman: The Chairman of the Stoke Newington Libraries 
Committee. 

March 17th.—At Leighton House, Kensington. 
Speaker : Mr. W. T. Creed, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 


Fulham. 
Subject: ** Local Collections in London Municipal 
Libraries.’’ 
Chairman: Mr. W. Wadley, F.L.A., Borough Librarian. 
April — —At Kingston-on-Thames Public Library. 


May 12th. — Day Excursion to Reading. Magazine meeting 
early in the evening. 

Chairman: Mr. William H. Greenhough, F.L.A., Chief 

Librarian. 
June 16th. — At Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E. Annual 
Meeting. 

The Council will meet at Battersea Polytechnic on Wednesday, 
January 20th, at 6.30 p.m. 

The February Dance will be held on the third Wednesday in 
the month (February 17th), at Battersea Town Hall. We hope 
that our readers will do their best to make this dance even more 
successful than the previous one. Tickets, ls. 6d., excluding 
refreshments. 

School of Librarianship.—It is proposed tha the School of 
Librarianship should hold an Easter School at Florence, March 
27th to April 10th, 1926. It is further proposed that the School 
should co-operate with the Department of Phonetics at University 
College; if so, there will be a joint programme including 
lectures on Contemporary English Poetry by Dr. Baker, 
on Contemporary Italian Poetry by an Italian Professor, on 
the Pronunciation of Modern English by Mr. Lloyd James, and 
courses in various branches of Library Economy by Mr. C. R. 
Sanderson and Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. Arrangements will 
be made for housing students in hostels or hotels at reduced 
prices and for obtaining travelling facilities from the Railway 
Companies. Preliminary applications for admission are invited 
now and should be made to the Director of the School of 
Librarianship, University College, London, W.C.1.. The total 
cost is roughly estimated at £12, including fares. 
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Sir John Y. W. MacAlister. 


Our readers will learn with regret of the passing of 
Sir John MacAlister on December Ist. To the younger 
members his is but an honoured name; to the older that 
of a pleasant and genial friend in addition, quite at one 
with all librarians in striving for the furtherance of the 
Public Library movement. Sir John was elected Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Library Association in 1887; had much to do with 
obtaining the Royal Charter and worked strenuously for the 
passage into law of the Public Libraries Act of 1892. Not only 
in the library profession but in the medical profession, too, Sir 
John MacAlister was held in high esteem, and his great gift and 
genius for drawing together all kindred societies and interests 
and getting them to work under one banner has its lasting 
monument in the Royal Society of Medicine. Of our own Associa- 
tion Sir John MacAlister was an Honorary Fellow from the days 
of its foundation. Many members recall his kindly feelings 
towards our work and his practical interest in the form of the 
MacAlister prizes, the first of which he gave in 1902. As a tribute 
to Sir John’s memory the Council of A.A.L., at their last meeting, 
stood in silence for a few moments after a short speech by the 
President, Mr. H. A. Sharp. 


Work of the Council—The November meeting of the 
Council was held on Wednesday, the 25th, at the National 
Library for the Blind, when the President of the Association (Mr. 
H. A. Sharp) took the chair. An important communication was 
received from the L.C.C. which dashed all hopes of getting that 
body to commence classes in subjects included in the syllabus of 
professional examinations. While we admit the presence of other 
important factors, one of the weaknesses of our case was our 
inability to guarantee support—yet another instance of Metro- 
politan assistants’ interest. 


The Education Committee was pleased to announce that it 
had made ends meet at the recent dance at Islington, and also 
reported some practical suggestions from the Association’s new 
librarian, Miss Toms. It was unanimously agreed to co-opt 
Miss Toms to the Education Committee as all felt that the 
interest and enthusiasm shown in her letter augured well for the 
future of our library. In addition to the arrangements for the 
January meeting, particulars of which appear on our front page, 
this Committee outlined some very interesting meetings for the 
future. We made a mental note of Toynbee Hall, Kingston and 
Reading, and a result of his labours was that Mr. R. Wright 
was elected to the Hon. Secretaryship of this Committee at the 
December council meeting. Reading regularly sends its quota 
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to our monthly meetings and we are under a moral debt to make 
the meeting there an outstanding event of the _ session’s 
programme. Will all readers in the area concerned take this 
early warning and jot in their diaries—May 12th, Excursion to 
Reading. 

One item of interest in the report of the Finance Committee 
was the announcement of a happy Treasurer that the Midland 
Division had settled accounts for their 1924-25 defaulters. 

Mr. R. D. H. Smith reported briefly of the progress made in 
connection with the inauguration of a national scheme of oral 
and correspondence classes for A.A.L. members. The man to 
whom, it seems, we owe a large debt for bringing to light the 
scheme outlined is an old (in point of service) member of the 
Association, Mr. Chubb, of Birmingham, and his scheme has 
now been sent to the provincial representatives on the special 
Committee set up to consider this important phase of our 
activities. 

Miss Rees gave a most interesting report of her attendance 
at a conference of the British Confederation of Arts as representa- 
tive of the A.A.L., and, as already announced, Mr. Sandry was 
elected as our representative on the Committee of the School 
of Librarianship. 

The December meeting of the Council was held prior to the 
monthly meeting—a report of which appears elsewhere in this 
issue—and very little business was transacted apart from routine 
matters. 

Our December Meeting.—In no way could we have met in 
atmospheres so different as those of the places of our November 
and December meetings. From the newness of Bethnal Green, 
up-to-date in every way conceivable, to Dr. Williams’s Library, 
where the alcove system for students’ privacy is still in use, 
where roofs are timbered and walls frescoed, where winding 
staircases lead to galleries is indeed a long stretch. Whereas 
Bethnal Green proclaims its presence to all and sundry by means 
of an electric sign, one can wander round Gordon Square and 
be fortunate indeed to spot Dr. Williams’s Library, which hides 
its modest self ’neath the shadow of an ecclesiastical building. 
So much for atmosphere. The junior section held their meeting 
at 6.30 p.m., when a very poor attendance listened to Mr. Dawe’s 
paper on ‘‘ Tact.’’ We looked in at the meeting and noted that 
the small audience was not composed of what we consider juniors. 
What is the reason that so very few assistants new to the profes- 
sion are not introduced to these meetings? At one time this 
junior section was going great guns—but perhaps it is not fair 
to draw conclusions from an isolated instance. We must look in 
at their next meeting! One further mention of this section. 
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It is not necessary for speakers invariably to apologise for their 
papers and explain that although they contain nothing of interest 
it is hoped they will provide material for discussion. Put the 
material into a paper and the discussion will follow right enough ! 
And whatever else you do, don’t apologise ! 

Meanwhile, the majority of members present were inspecting 
the library, discussing the points of interest in an exhibition of 
bibliographical specimens and partaking of refreshments. Mr. 
Hahn’s paper on ‘‘ The Public Library as a Social Force ’’ was 
interesting throughout and particularly provocative towards its 
close, with the result that there was a discussion. The speakers 
ran well into double figures and caused the librarian to miss his 
train home. This turned out to our advantage as Mr. Stephen K. 
Jones entertained us with a brief account of the history and work 
of his library, in replying to a vote of thanks ably put to the 
meeting by Mr. W. H. Parker. Mr. Jones mentioned that his 
library was rapidly approaching its bi-centenary and from its 
obvious usefulness it seems a great pity that the connecting link 
between it and the public library system is so thin, although 
there is no question of fault. It is the system that causes Dr. 
Williams’s Library to be a rather isolated outpost, when it should 
be an integral member. It should also be mentioned that Mr. 
Worthington, Secretary to the Dr. Williams’s Charity, occupied 
a seat on the platform during the meeting, related his experiences 
of work with the public library at Torquay and remarked that 
he had been as interested as any visitor at the display of old 
books which had been arranged for our benefit. Both Mr. 
Worthington and Mr. Jones thoroughly deserved the vote of 
thanks passed, not only for their hospitality but for the great 
pains they had obviously gone to in order to ensure the success 
of the meeting. 

The speaker was thanked on behalf of the meeting by Mr. 
R. D. H. Smith, who used the occasion for carrying on the 
discussion as well. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A SOCIAL FORCE.* 
By W. J. A. Haun, Camberwell Public Libraries. 


Librarianship, I suppose, may be defined in its fullest sense 
as the science and the art of applying literature to the needs of 
the people. 

Literature itself is a record of thought and of knowledge 
and of imagination, and these together form the motive power 
of all the highest activities of human kind. 





*Read at Dr. Williams’s Library, 9th December, 1925. 
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Our profession must have begun with the first records, and 
the first records ushered in the era of history. Without the 
librarian the annals of each epoch must have vanished utterly. 
The librarian’s care secured some measure of continuity to the 
progress of knowledge through the ages. 

It follows, therefore, that we have a great tradition behind 
us, and that, as custodians of literature, ours is a great respon- 
sibility, for in every considered word even that is written, there 
is a vast latent power to stimulate thought. 

The written word in its big battalions has routed ignorance 
and raised man towards the omniscience of the angels; it has 
given to genius the wherewithal to inform with beauty and truth 
great fabrics that are the treasured inheritance of us all; it 
launched religions and sustained and developed them; the noblest 
thoughts and the highest ideals it has held aloft and transmitted 
from generation to generation. All of this has been possible 
chiefly through libraries, and the great labours of librarians who 
stored and copied; who studied, expounded and made available 
all that the libraries contained. The ideals of our modern life 
are moulded on the experience of the past thus preserved. 

D. H. Lawrence has said in the introduction to his book, 
‘* Movements in European History,’’ ‘‘ Inside the hearts, or 
souls, of men in Europe there has happened at times some strange 
surging, some welling up of unknown powers. These powers 
that well up inside the hearts of men, these are the fountains 
and origins of human history. And the welling-up has no 
ascribable cause.’’ I believe that at least we should be no more 
wrong than he, were we to ascribe some of the wellings-up to the 
presence of libraries, and some of the subsidences to their 
lack. When the accumulated knowledge of the ancients was 
removed to Constantinople, Mr. Lawrence himself observes, 
‘* Europe was left alone, confused, violent, turbulent, disordered, 
to face the darkness of the Middle Ages. The real light of 
culture and civilisation was withdrawn, lapsing back to the 
East.’’ Simply, the libraries were closed to Europe, and in these 
circumstances intellectual movement was almost impossible. 
Superstition grew rampant and fed on offal; literature of the 
period divided itself into love poems and war poems, and 
remarkable fables which were swallowed whole by wise and foolish 
alike; thinkers were narrowly confined by small choice of reading 
and a tyrannical dogma saturated with misinformation. Ideals 
and idealists were almost entirely confined to the religious houses 
where there were collections of books, and manners, morals and 
customs were extraordinarily primitive. 

Through dearth of libraries there were no agencies of 
enlightenment, no touchstones for the judging of truth. 
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Then came the reopening of the libraries which was called 
the Re-birth. A re-birth of things unpleasant as well as pleasant, 
but the pleasant triumphed, and the repercussions right up to our 
own times are all tributes to the power of libraries—a power 
forming, reforming and informing, and pushing forward con- 
tinually, when it is given licence, the work of civilisation. 


From the Renaissance onward, libraries have become more 
and more potent factors in the progress of mankind, influencing 
not only movements, but producing individuals whose works are 
a lasting glory to the nations that gave them birth. To libraries 
do we not owe Petrarch and Shakespeare, Goethe and Browning, 
amongst a great host of famous men? I have read somewhere 
also, that it was a clue discovered in a library that sent Columbus 
on his quest westward. 

As the bounds of the earth widened, so widened men’s 
minds, and the libraries garnered in the fruits of those minds 
and disseminated them continually, but the bounds of their 
ministry did not widen very greatly. 


Of the Renaissance John Addington Symonds has written, 
‘* All through the Middle Ages uneasy memories of Greece and 
Rome had haunted Europe. . . . Deprived of actual knowledge, 
imagination transformed what it remembered of the classic age 
into romance. The fascination exercised by these dreams of a 
half-forgotten past over the medizval fancy expressed itself in 
the legend of Dr. Faustus. 

‘* That legend tells us what men upon the eve of the Revival 
longed for. . . . Faustus is therefore a parable of the impotent 
yearnings of the spirit in the Middle Ages—its passionate aspira- 
tion, its conscience stricken desire, its fettered curiosity amid the 
cramping limits of imperfect knowledge and irrational dogma- 
tism. That for which Faustus sold his soul, the freedom he 
acquired by magic, the sense of beauty he gratified through 
visions, the knowledge he gained by interrogation of demons, 
was yielded to the world without price at the time of the 
(Renaissance.”’ 

The parallel of the Faustus legend might be applied also 
to the condition of the masses in England during those years 
preceding the inception of the Public Library Movement. 


During the second quarter of the nineteenth century un- 
precedented wealth was filling the country with a hard material- 
ism. The full blast of the Industrial Revolution was being felt 
by rich and poor; to the one it was a benevolent wind blowing 
on to fortune, to the other it was a wind of death. The lower 
orders were dumb brutes and beasts of burden. Yet through 
the laborious misery of the people, there percolated dim glimmer- 
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ings of higher things; out of the misery there arose aspirations 
towards freedom and beauty and knowledge. 

The genius of the Briton never showed itself more admirably 
than in the strivings in those times after information and self- 
culture. Days of exhausting labour had evening hours equally 
exhausting in learning to read, or in listening to dry lectures 
which were but dimly understood. There was a good deal of 
pedantry abroad in those times, disguised as a sort of intellectual 
philanthropy, where superior persons gave away information to the 
poor as they gave away their old shirts. As counteragents there 
came Carlyle, Macaulay and Browning, Dickens, Thackeray and 
Ruskin, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and others, but it took a genera- 
tion for these to counteract the products of antecedents noted for 
narrowness of outlook; and the medium that made this possible 
was the public library. 

The Ewart Act marked definitely the dawn of a new era for 
democracy, an era wherein the gain was to be a free and inalien- 
able right of all men to the cultural wealth of the ages. 

What the Renaissance was to the bookmen of Italy, the 
beginning of the Library Movement was to the men in the 
streets of England. During the seveny-five years since then the 
growth of knowledge has been so stupendousastobe incomparable. 
Learning, in every branch, has become revolutionised, and still we 
go forward irresistibly on a full flood. Is it not conceivable, that 
without public libraries there could have grown up a monopoly 
of that knowledge, conserved hermetically by a kind of aristocracy 
of savants? No man could boast to-day, as Francesco Filelfo 
boasted at the Renaissance, that he had mastered all knowledge, but 
because of the public library he could boast something infinitely 
more valuable—that all human knowledge is available to him if he 
have the wit to seek it. 

The public libraries are the brains of the community to-day, 
and brains that keep abreast of progress and never tire. More- 
over, they are not encyclopedias alone, but also a profound 
influence on the psychology of the British people, which com- 
prises one hundred million English speaking subjects. It is the 
Opinion of that English speaking portion that in the end leavens 
the thought of the whole world. 

The centre of suggestion is naturally England, and the ideas 
that gather here pass outward in ever widening circles to the 
ends of the earth. 

It has been said, that ‘‘ Who knows all, forgives all,’’ which 
indicates, I think, that tolerance is a virtue which waxes with 
knowledge. Tolerance is an absolute essential to the happiness 
of communities; it is an essential to international understanding. 
Certainly, no nation is esteemed for tolerance as is our own. 
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Despite the extreme unrest in neighbouring states, our people 
have kept their balance and their humour because of their ability 
to weigh and consider, an ability which comes only from informed- 
ness. Our communists and our fascists are almost innocuous, 
the occasional contributors to the gaiety of crowds. In defiance 
of inflated and muddleheaded newspaper proprietors, we continue 
sane. For decades our shores have received the fugitives from all 
manner of oppressions; no shades of opinion have debarred their 
holders from asylum here. 

This national characteristic of tolerance and good nature 
has been traced to many sources—to our system of elementary 
education, to our periodicals, to our demagogues, to our native 
genius, and so forth, but the influence of public libraries has 
never been stressed. 

Yet primary education is of limited value to the adult unless 
it has led him to the library shelves; the articles in most periodicals 
are but fragmentary and superficial without works for reference 
and amplification—indeed, in a recent article on the press, Hilaire 
Belloc has written that periodicals for the greater part ‘‘ dare 
not, in peril of their circulations, admit too large a proportion of 
educated matter, or tell their public—even when they know it— 
what the true balance of society is at home and of international 
forces abroad ’’; quite often our popular leaders are creatures 
inspired by the liberal thought found in public libraries. 

There is no doubt that our national character has been 
strongly affected by the presence of good libraries in our midst. 

I venture to say even that had there been public library 
systems in Continenta! countries, there would never have arisen 
that dislike and distrust between nations that ended so disas- 
trously in recent years. Had there been public libraries in Russia, 
the evolution of that government might have been something more 
happy. There is testimony to this supposition, I fancy, in the con- 
cern that Bolshevik authorities are showing, just now, for the 
nature of the fare in their state libraries. They desire to weed out 
all opinion contrary to their own. The public library is recognised 
by the Russians as a force, as it is recognised by the United States 
of America, where one of its uses is to help render a hotch-potch 
of nationalities assimilable into the life stream of the American 
race. 

The public library is an international, an imperial and a 
national asset, an agent of contentment and understanding. 

Modern municipalities are justly proud of their sanitation 
and public health methods, of their maternity and child welfare 
work, but I think that the powers that be fail to recognise that 
their library services, the Cinderellas of municipal institutions, 
were the pioneers of all these developments of enterprise. The 
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public libraries, long ago, were spreading information about 
everything thus connected with communal well-being and happi- 
ness, so creating a demand for better systems. Besides en- 
couraging the growth of better cities, they have made and are 
making better citizens. Take only the effect of the local col- 
lection which nowadays is a feature of so many library 
systems. The local collection has given the charm and dignity of 
tradition to many a hum-drum neighbourhood of bricks and 
mortar, and it is pleasing to observe the interest that a large 
section of the public takes in the items that have been gathered 
together. 


In the Borough of Camberwell the local collection has attained 
to such an importance as to have a committee of its own, the 
Historical Works and Records Committee, under the direction 
of which a number of surveys of the district have been carried 
out. The result has been that several very picturesque relics of 
the past have been discovered tucked away down side streets. 
Old weather-boarded cottages, farm-buildings put to more 
prosaic uses, lamp-standards dating from the time of the Lighting 
Trusts, and a variety of other things, including an Adams stair- 
case, were found in unsuspected places; and, glory of glories, 
we found the parish pump. 


A water-colour artist has dealt most delightfully with each 
subject, so that posterity will say what a romantic place was 
Camberwell in 1925, and now the pictures hang in the permanent 
exhibition at the Art Gallery. The surveys introduced coun- 
cillors to aspects of their own borough of which they had 
not dreamed, and the response to the exhibition in general has 
been a steady stream of deeply interested visitors week after week. 


Just as the average person is cheered to find an ancestor, 
even if he were hanged at Tyburn, so is he cheered to find that 
the spot in which he lives has a past. The inhabitants of Peck- 
ham, for example, will feel some pride in that rather sorry 
suburb, when they learn that Nell Gwyn once holidayed there, 
and that poor Oliver Goldsmith ushered there a space, and drank 
small beer on tick ; and that in the High Street, Browning went 
to school; and then he will discover, by pictures of a century 
past, that the factories and the drapers’ palaces are only a 
modern growth on Peckham’s face. Knowledge that Peck- 
ham was fair and honoured, will make him wish that it be fair 
again within its urban limits, and his shudder at a rate increase 
will not be so epileptic if the added burden be to that end. 
On the other hand old bills of mortality, parish health reports 
and pen-pictures of poor-law methods, among other things, will 
give him a joyful sense of well-being and twentieth centuryness, 
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and the municipal authorities will assume a less villainous aspect 
in comparison with the bumbles of yesteryear. 

In recent years there has grown up a strictly commercial 
side in several branches of education. Correspondence colleges 
are flourishing, and these, for fixed fees, provide a series of 
books on any subjects in a syllabus, and criticise and correct 
papers submitted by the student. With the exception of correct- 
ing papers our libraries were the forerunners of this form of 
education; even now the correspondence school booklets are 
valuably supplemented by works from our shelves. In every way 
libraries are apostles of self-culture. 

The mission of the public library has been then to give some 
sort of form to mass opinion, to make the best impression possible 
on national thought and ideals, to cultivate to the utmost of its 
ability the minds of the people. In the past it has suffered 
under many restrictions; it is through only a small percentage 
of the adult population that it has been able to operate, but 
looking around us, I feel that we may say that it has succeeded 
admirably. A great factor in the success of the Library Move- 
ment has been the enthusiasm of library workers. Librarians, 
from the youngest junior to the most awe-inspiring chief, form 
a body that may be reckoned amongst the most valuable of 
the social services of to-day. In their own ranks they have 
shown to what lengths self-culture may proceed. For self- 
sacrifice and wide sympathies, I think that the general run of 
librarian is not to be excelled. The public library service is a 
silent service which is not advertised even by its silence, yet it 
comes into intimate contact with the public at more points than 
do most other public services. The ministry of libraries is felt 
in a multitude of homes all over the country, and good librarians 
are as truly missionaries as any of those people who go out to 
trouser and skirt the aborigines in foreign fields. 

Now the world is on the threshold of change, and we with 
it. The whole structure of society, it would seem, must be 
re-made, and great as was the scope for public libraries in the 
nineteenth century, even greater should be their scope in the 
years ahead. There is much talk of adult education in the era 
that is dawning; there is wireless broadcasting to an audience 
that numbers already ten millions of people; there is cinemato- 
graphy catering to the curiosity of vast masses. What part 
are we to play alongside these developments? We who number 
among us the chief librarians of the future, must have particular 
interest in exploring the possibilities. 

To begin with, the libraries must always remain as stan- 
dards of reference. The permanence of the written word can 
never be affected, and as man’s curiosity is stimulated by other 
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agencies, so, more and more, must it become the court of appeal. 
It will rest with us to see that our growth is strong, and wise, 
and in right directions. 

Many of the difficulties that so harassed our elders no longer 
exist. Even that hoary old reactionary, the Influential Rate- 
payer, is almost extinct. His ‘‘ nomme de guerre ’’ seldom 
appears in the correspondence columns of the local press nowa- 
days. Libraries have come to be accepted blessings, quite 
different from Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Mausoleums.”’ 

But there still remain libraries that are below the lowest 
standard of efficiency that we might set. We want a nation- 
wide co-ordination of libraries’ committees with one high aim, 
and that is only to be achieved by publicity. Any committee in 
control of a library system should be made to feel ashamed if it 
fall below the standard. I think that this Association and the 
Library Association could do much useful work by directly 
enlisting at least the sympathy of every member of every public 
libraries’ committee in the Kingdom. There are numbers of 
councillors who have never heard of libraries’ committees taking 
an interest in our meetings, and each month receiving our 
journal. They might realise then that their jobs are big jobs, 
and that ours are, too. 

Then, I think that all the social workers in each municipality 
should be marshalled with us. The priests of the Anglican 
Church, and the Roman Church, the non-conformist pastors, 
welfare workers, proprietors, and managers of workshops and 
factories, heads of social institutes, schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses ; all have much to gain from us and we from them. 

If we consider the attitude of a great number of libraries, 
{ am afraid that we find them rather aloof from the people who 
use them. We have got to encourage a closer relationship 
between the two. Instead of a nebulous body of borrowers 
drifting in and out of our portals, let us organise guilds of 
readers, each with a representative committee. Let there be 
chess clubs, and dramatic and philharmonic societies patronised 
by the libraries, with occasional social gatherings at neighbouring 
municipal halls. All manner of activities might evolve out of 
such guilds without detracting from the dignity of the libraries. 
Photographic and amateur wireless societies, rambling clubs, 
educational, theatre and museum parties occur to my mind as 
being pleasant and fruitful departures. 

For propaganda purposes, use might be made of the parish 
magazines of all sects, of school magazines, and works and 
office bulletins, whilst competent members of the libraries’ staff 
might be willing to give papers at men’s and women’s meetings 
on Sunday afternoons, and at other times. 
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In the matter of lectures, these are too often haphazard 
affairs which have a certain attraction because of their lantern 
slides. I have noticed that quite a big proportion of the audiences 
at popular lectures is recruited from the news-room, and from 
outside the circles of bona fide readers. That would be highly 
satisfactory if the people were induced, by their interest in the 
lecture subjects, to borrow books, but in my opinion they are not. 
I feel that if lectures were run in series so that the interest 
were maintained, they would be far more useful. If it is worth 
while dodging the auditor at all, it is worth while getting the 
utmost good from that dodging. 

Ratepayers are usually in deep ignorance of the activities of 
borough committees and borough officials. Would it not be a 
good plan to arrange talks by chairmen of committees, and chief 
officers, on just what their work is, and what it means to the 
borough? In the same way local magnates might discourse 
on their industries. 

Short afternoon lectures on child welfare, dressmaking, 
cookery, labour saving in the home, and many another obsession 
of woman-kind would be greatly appreciated, I feel sure. 


There would seem to be a great field for expansion in the 
organisation of lectures, but perhaps the expansion will come 
naturally, when the trammels are removed. 


Libraries have been called ‘‘ the universities of the people,’’ 
and I believe that one of the great factors of success in university 
method is ‘‘ discussion.’’ Discussion is certainly essential for the 
full exploration of any subject. It breeds tolerance and modesty, 
and sharpens perception. Libraries therefore should give oppor- 
tunities for discussion to their users, and to that end debating 
clubs, local parliaments and lectures terminating with discussion 
would be valuable adjuncts. 


We issue great numbers of books on natural science, useful 
arts and fine arts, and the usefulness of these to their readers 
would be vastly augmented by exhibitions of illustrative speci- 
mens. In various centres about the kingdom there are wonderful 
collections of furniture, pictures, natural history objects and so 
forth, which have, after all, but a limited sphere of influence. 
How much better would it be if, using the municipal libraries, 
museums and art galleries as channels, these could circulate 
everywhere? [I am aware that some great art galleries and 
museums do lend to lesser authorities, but there does not seem 
to be any marked use of the privilege of borrowing. 

Recently there has been a strong revival of handwork, and 
this has created great interest in crafts which may be easily 
practised in the home. There are large issues of books on home 
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crafts, and additional incentive might be given to this recrea- 
tional industry if exhibitions were held from time to time of 
examples in raffia work, basket making, leather work and Batik 
dyeing, executed by residents in the district. 


The educational value of the cinematograph film has now 
come into full evidence. I would suggest that the projection of 
instructive films become a feature in the attractions of every 
library system. I understand that the National Citizens’ Union 
has had special facilities given it, for the showing of such films 
as ‘‘ Zeebrugge,’’ with the aim of encouraging patriotism, and 
I should imagine that film producers could be approached on 
behalf of the libraries for similar facilities to be afforded in the 
cause of education. The National Citizens’ Union has had to 
complain of the expense in hiring suitable halls, but libraries should 
be able to evade that disability. 


It is far from my intention to set this as a hard and fast 
programme before you; I merely wish to be provocative of your 
opinions, but I do believe emphatically that we have a mission 
to assist in forming the characters of our fellow citizens, in 
aiding them in their work, in giving them ideals, in giving them 
fruitful occupation for their leisure time. Family, school, church 
and society are the recognised educators of the people, and these 
at the last rely upon authority. The libraries are the holders of 
authority, and therefore have a special importance to education, 
because the more accessible and the more generally used they 
become, the greater is the development of the people, and the 
wider the scope of the educators. 


As regards the expansion of libraries to meet fully the social 
needs of to-day, it is imperative that we get emancipation from 
the bonds of parochial politics. We are the victims of anybody’s 
axe. Is it not pathetic that a body of men, accidentally elected 
and devoting on the average some twelve hours per annum to its 
duties, should control the destinies of such a force as we represent? 


In the near future, I believe, we shall be transferred, lock, 
stock and barrel to a central authority. The whole basis of our 
administration then will have to be renewed and re-adjusted. 


Libraries will have to be organised into groups administering 
to logical areas. There will be, perhaps, a general library and 
libraries specialised to local industrial and professional needs in 
each group, and the groups themselves will form the nuclei of 
the Adult Education System. 


Finally, I feel sure that we have every reason for optimism. 
It remains for us to labour, and not to wait unduly. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S NEED: COURAGE.* 


By W. A. PuILiips, Liverpool Public Libraries; President, North- 
Western Division. 


Seeking a suitable subject for this address, I decided to 
depart from the recognised path of a paper giving a general 
survey of library matters, and as substitute to gather together 
and offer you a few scattered thoughts on more personal matters, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Librarian’s Need: Courage.’’ 

Courage is of two kinds—physical and mental. Of these 
the second, although perhaps less spectacular than the first, 
might be awarded the palm of nobility. The one might be con- 
sidered to be part of the stock-in-trade of the fighting man and 
the person of robust physique; the other might emanate from 
the veriest weakling of this earth. Beyond saying that courage 
results from personality—from such a personality as that of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, that strenuous fighter in the face of 
ill-health—I do not propose to follow out all the abstract thoughts 
suggested by the word, but rather to examine certain practical 
applications. 

There are three aspects of the subject with which I should 
like to deal: The personal, the professional, and the associa- 
tional, and within each of these categories each and every worker 
in the library world should devote his best endeavours worthily 
to uphold the traditions of the service and to create new forces 
helpful to the progression of the cause. 

I place intentionally the personal motive first, as a proper 
cultivation of the spirit to achieve one’s own well-being and 
professional development must of necessity re-act on the profes- 
sion itself. A profession whose personnel was full of enthusiasm 
and professional keenness would advance with sure rapidity, and 
along the flood of progress would be carried the interest and 
prosperity of its associations. 

The basis of all personal success in the profession is un- 
doubtedly a love of one’s work, and without this driving force 
the best results cannot be achieved. I would not dare to assert, 
however, that such a love, if at first wanting, cannot be acquired. 
Indeed, one may take it that in a large number of cases young 
persons have drifted into the profession at the school leaving 
age, and although it is safe to say that some, at least, would 
have done equally well in other walks of life, many have in time 
evinced a strong liking for the work, and have made consider- 
able progress. This liking carries with it a keen desire to attain 
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educational and professional advancement, an attainment easy 
of approach through the correspondence and oral classes organ- 
ised by the two associations, and further facilitated by close 
attention and conscientious study in class and home work. This 
professional zeal, leading the student through months of con- 
genial study, carries its own reward. Yet this in itself is hardly 
sufficient. for certification is necessary to prove ability. The 
student at this juncture, therefore, must assert his courage and 
brave the ordeal of the examination, and the quality of his 
preparatory work will decide whether he faces the test confident 
of success or with shaking temerity and grave concern. Oppor- 
tunity of early qualification should be eagerly seized, courage 
being brought to the sticking point; as missed chances lead 
to future regrets. 


And here I would venture to offer a suggestion. I have 
noticed amongst students in this district a lack of co-operation in 
educational matters. As a rule, in the preparation of home 
work they are content to read a mere minimum of matter neces- 
sary for the week’s work. But there is hidden away in the 
professional magazine literature much supplementary informa- 
tion which would be of great service to students if brought to 
light. Cannon’s Bibliography of Library Economy deals with the 
literature of the subject only up to the year 1909, and we cannot 
afford to wait for the promised American continuation. Even 
if we could, I am afraid that our own resources will be swallowed 
in American matter not locally available. If we in this district 
combined to compile a classified analytical index of the works 
in our own professional library, it would make readily available 
much important and up-to-date matter particularly helpful to the 
student, on topics of live interest. A co-operative effort would 
make the task easy, and if a band of, say, half a dozen workers 
would undertake to do this work I am confident that the good 
accruing to all would amply compensate the altruistic efforts of 
the few. 


A further stage in the evolution of our education methods 
has been reached in the establishment of the School of Librarian- 
ship, under the charge of Dr. E. A. Baker, at University College, 
London. The training college principle will no doubt be developed 
and I am convinced that the day is not far distant when all early 
library appointments will be subject to a period of training 
being undertaken at some college, very much as pertains at this 
day in the teaching profession. 


In addition to these permanent sources of education there 
is also the Summer School of Librarianship, organised by the 
Library Association, and now usually held as an annual event at 
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Aberystwyth. It is of one or two weeks’ duration and com- 
prises professional lectures delivered by librarians of eminence. 
On the completion of the course an examination is held, results 
recorded, and prizes issued to successful candidates. The Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Librarians also organises, as a supplemental 
means of education, an annual Easter Continental visit, where 
excursions to different centres of library interest and to places 
of historic fame are arranged. 

Coincident with the acquisition of theoretical knowledge, the 
junior assistant must also be ready to acquire a thorough grasp 
of the technical side of librarianship. He should be eager to 
learn practical methods of library economy, ready to apply his 
theoretical knowledge to the practical needs of the day, and be 
prepared to fathom and appreciate the intricacies of cataloguing 
and classification. A visit to, and close observation of, the 
library systems of other towns will enable him to appraise the 
value of divergent methods. 

Having attained a high standard of education and profes- 
sional qualifications, there approaches the time when courage 
is needed to DO things; courage to make decisions; courage to 
undertake fresh responsibilities ; courage to strike out and obtain 
better posts, even though this entails the necessity of leaving 
the home town and the severance of home ties. 

It is in this way, then, that courage largely proclaims itself, 
and, as a result, obtains its just reward. As new libraries are 
established and further extension work undertaken in the other 
establishments, staffs are required to carry out the necessary 
operations, and it is reasonable to anticipate that library com- 
mittees will appoint to the better posts those well educated 
persons who have displayed ability and initiative in the past. 
At the present time the field of opportunity for library workers 
is being widened by the establishment by many of the county 
councils, of rural libraries, the latest development of library 
activity in this country. The rural library is still of tender age, 
and as some of the county authorities have still under considera- 
tion the matter of the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts, and 
as developments in staff establishments of the existing county 
systems are foreshadowed by the Carnegie Trustees, it would 
appear that the future holds possibilities for the assistant seeking 
wider spheres of influence. 

Courage results in advancement, and in library history this 
is illustrated in this country by the solid progress achieved during 
the past half century. After the passing of the early library 
legislation, several progressive municipalities hastened to adopt 
the acts. Others carried out the adoption only after much 
pressure was brought to bear, but an enlightened public opinion 
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due to the courageous and persistent efforts of far-seeing propa- 
gandists gradually altered this backward attitude until at the 
present day only an insignificant number of inert and backward 
townships are without public library facilities. The Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, with the objects of which I take it we 
are all familiar, has of late years encouraged, by financial 
measures and powerful influences, the provision of like facilities 
in the rural areas; and the interest of this body, coupled with 
certain provisions in the 1919 Library Act of Emancipation, has 
resulted in many of the British rural communities becoming 
possessed of highly creditable library systems. I have already 
touched upon the London University School of Librarianship, 
funded largely by the British Carnegie Trustees. When one 
considers also the large number of municipal libraries established 
through the generosity of the late Dr. Andrew Carnegie, one 
must be impressed with the great influence of this one man on 
our profession, an influence which survives his death, thanks to 
his foresight and generous endowment of the Fund bearing his 
name. It would be interesting to compare the relative merits of 
this generous benefactor with the work and interest of the library 
pioneers such as Edward Edwards and William Ewart, but the 
scope of this address precludes such discussion. 


To be continued. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


MipianpD Division. 


A meeting of the Division was held in Birmingham on 18th November, 
when 26 members were present. 

Members met at the Council House Canteen for tea, and after tea 
proceeded to the Reference Library, where the evening meeting was 
held by kind permission of Walter Powell, Esq. (Chief Librarian). 

The purpose of the meeting was a debate on “ Specialisation—is 
it worth while?’ Mr. W. Dunsby (Commercial Library, Birmingham) 
and Mr. F. J. Patrick (Inspector of Lending Libraries, Birmingham) 
opened in favour, and Mr. E. A. Ward (Coventry) and Mr. L. Chubb 


(Technical Library, Birmingham), led against specialisation. These 
four speakers presented the merits and defects of specialisation in a 
remarkably clear and comprehensive manner. A vigorous and_ well- 


sustained discussion was contributed to by: Miss D. Proctor, and Messrs. 
Cashmore, Darby, Jackson, Lindsay and Sargeant. In the course of the 
debate reference was made to the attitude of the L.A. regarding the 
Association of Special Libraries, one speaker prophesying that eventually 
the new Association would institute a diploma course for Librarians of 
Special Libraries. All were agreed that if there must be specialisation 
we must be librarians first, and specialists afterwards. Emphasis was laid 
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upon the necessity of carefully guarding against the danger of ignoring 
the interests of the general reader. 

Mr. Patrick and Mr. Chubb replied to the discussion, and a vote of 
the meeting was then taken. Twelve members were of opinion that 
“* Specialisation is not worth while,’? and eight declared that ‘* Specialisa- 
tion is worth while.” 

The gratitude of the meeting to the four speakers was expressed in 
a vote of thanks moved by Mr. H. M. Cashmore, and seconded by 
Miss D. Proctor. 

Vv. W. 
Nortu-East Division. 


The Autumn meeting was held at Tynemouth on Nov. 4th by the kind 
permission of the Tynemouth Public Library Committee. Members attended 
in fair numbers, about 30 in the afternoon and 34 in the evening. 

Through the instrumentality of Mr. G. S. D. Lindsay, Sub-Librarian, 
permission had been secured to visit Smith’s Docks, one of the largest ship 
repairing works in the world. An ex-official of the firm, Councillor Dennison, 
kindly acted as guide, and an instructive time was spent in his company. 

Tea was provided in the Town Hall, by the generosity of Robert Davidson, 
Esq., Chairman of the Library Committee. In the regretted absence of Mr. 
Davidson, Captain Ward, Vice-Chairman, acted as a very genial host. At 
this pleasant function opportunity was taken to pass a vote of thanks to all 
who had contributed to the success of the meeting—the Smith Dock Company, 
Councillor Dennison, Mr. Robert Davidson, Captain Ward, Mr. Hair, Chief 
Librarian, and his staff. The vote was moved by Mr. W. E. Hurford, and 
seconded by the Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. W. E. Hurford presided at the evening session, also held in the Town 
Hall. The Committee presented a report on the Education Scheme of the 
division. It stated that classes had been started in Literary History, Cataloguing, 
and Library Routine, conducted respectively by Mr. A. Rennie, Gateshead, 
Mr. E. Pearson, Newcastle, and Mr. F. Richards, Darlington. The working 
of oral sections and correspondence sections was explained ; and the possibility 
of an extension of classes in the next term was announced. The scheme, so 
far as it had gone, met with no criticism, and was unanimously endorsed by 
the meeting. 

A debate followed on “ The Right of equal pay for equal qualifications 
for men and women in library service.” Miss L. Green, Newcastle Public 
Libraries, led off with the affirmative, and Mr. E. Patterson, Armstrong College, 
followed with the negative. The ensuing debate was very one-sided, although 
the subject had been deliberately selected as one likely to induce the ladies 
to talk. The men brought up some heavy artillery, but the response from the 
other side was feeble. They saw, with uncanny vision, that the ballot 
was mightier than wordy warfare, and ‘calmly (more or less), awaited the certain 
victory of the vote. The men were out-numbered! Anticipating a more dire 
result, Mr. Patterson deposited with the Hon. Secretary his last will and 
testament, to be read at the end of the trouble. It was a witty document, and 
the reading of it caused much merriment. Thanks are due to Mr. Patterson 
for so nicely clearing away the smoke of the strife. 

The election of an Hon. Secretary to succeed Mr. Briggs on his retirement, 
at the Annual Meeting, resulted in Mr. J. Crawley, Sunderland Public Library, 
being chosen unanimously. Three new members and two associates were 
elected. 


At the conclusion of the business meeting a very pleasing ceremony 
took place. This was the presentation of a handsome barometer to Mr. Briggs 
who is retiring from the Honorary Secretaryship this year. The Chairman, 
in making the presentation, referred to the good work which had been carried 
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out by Mr. Briggs during 11 years. At no time had his position been a sinecure, 
in fact, it had frequently been beset with difficulties. However, things were 
more settled and organized now, and this was due, to a great extent, to the 
tact and foresight that Mr. Briggs had exercised in the course of his duties to 
the Association. In handing over the gift, the Chairman said that he hoped 
Mr. Briggs would be spared for many years to be able to meet the vagaries of 
the weather as foretold by the glass. 

In his reply, Mr. Briggs said that he was deeply indebted to the members 
of the Division for their kindness in making him the recipient of such a present. 
It was nice to know that one’s work was appreciated, though he was at a loss 
to understand what outstanding features there had been in his duties to deserve 
such an honour. In conclusion, he said that without the help and support of 
members of the Division, his duties might have been more onerous but would 
certainly have been less pleasurable. 

W.E.H. 


NorRTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


A meeting of the Association of Assistant Librarians (North-Western 
Branch) was held at the Scotland Road Juvenile Library, 27th October, 
Mr. W. A. Phillips presiding. 

The evening was devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Public Library Work 
with Children.”” A paper on ‘‘ Children’s Libraries and Wireless,’’ com- 
piled by Mr. G. T. Shaw, M.A., Chief Librarian of Liverpool, was read 
by Mr. E. C. Wickens. 

Miss Ethel Stubbs, in charge of the Scotland Road Library, referred, 
in her remarks, to the fact that the foundation of a taste for, and the 
habit of reading, having been laid whilst the child is at school, every 
care should be taken to encourage and develop it, and thus fill in the 
gap between the school and the adult library. The essential thing is 
a separate children’s library, properly equipped and efficiently staffed. Just 
as it is the duty of the schoolmaster to awaken the desire for knowledge, 
so it is the business of the librarian to encourage the desire. Library 
work with children is a microcosm of work with adults, and certain 
essentials are necessary for effective work. The shelves should be open 
to the children, in order to create their mental development in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom. The library should be attractive with flowers, plants 
and pictures, and all resemblance to the school class-room avoided. It 
is the duty of the staff to promote the child’s interest in the book. For 
this personal contact is indispensable. The librarian must mingle freely 
with the children, gain their confidence, find out their interests and 
hobbies, and make suggestions regarding helpful books. A single book 
put before the right child at the right moment in the right way, may lead 
to a succession of after-choices, which may build up not only a love of 
literature, but have a very beneficial influence upon the character of 
that child. To a large extent, the development of library activity will 
result from early training in the juvenile library, and it behoves us to 
make sure that the vast number of juvenile readers shall be trained to 
this end. 

Miss Ella G. Shepherd, of the Kirkdale Branch Library, remarked 
that these were days when youth holds the field, and when, from an 
almost complete neglect in the past, of the understanding of its needs 
and interests, the pendulum has swung far in the opposite direction, and 
increased prominence is given to all kinds of activities for the promotion 
of the well-being of the young. It therefore behoves the library service 
in our time to offer its best to youth in a day when so much is being 
done to develop the critical faculty in the mind of the child. To this 
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end, the Children’s Department of the modern public library must be 
equipped by superiority of stock and furnishings, efficiency of administra- 
tion, and, most important of all, attractive personality. Book selection 
for the children’s library should be the work of specialists, that is to 
say, persons having a fairly comprehensive first-hand knowledge of juvenile 
literature, and of the average child. It is important that juvenile stocks 
should be well-suited to the ages of the readers, and it is well to include 
a few reference books. The education of the child in the use of the 
catalogue, and a proper understanding of the classification of the library, 
will produce later on a more intelligent type of adult borrower. Library 
intelligence seems sometimes to be a thing somewhat apart from general 
intelligence. To inculcate this, then, in the early years, should be of real 
benefit both to readers and staffs. When framing rules to be printed 
for the guidance of child readers, library authorities may learn from 
the psychologist, and see to it that they are set in positive rather than 
negative form. ‘‘ You are trusted to take care of this book by keeping 
it clean, protecting it from the rain, and by returning or renewing it 
within the proper time,’’ is better than a series of commands to do or 
not to do certain things. Given an adequate and suitably-housed collection 
of books, the chief factor in successful work in the juvenile department 
is the personal element. Those who work with children must be capable 
of establishing a friendly atmosphere, while maintaining necessary dis- 
cipline, and, while possessing the saving grace of a sense of humour, 
should be capable of keeping it in check. Any policy is to be deprecated 
which leads the children to think of the library as a kind of “‘ extra 
lesson.’” The function of the library is to implant and foster a love of 
reading, and this can best be done by allowing the children to develop 
their own tastes. If a genuine delight in reading be there, the selective 
sense will grow in time—but it cannot be produced by any kind of 
coercion. 


Mr. J. J. O’Donnell, Headmaster of the Eldon Street Elementary 
School, in the course of a short address, described the manner in which 
the Scotland Road Juvenile Library had been initiated, and spoke enthusi- 
astically of the generous and prompt provision of the Libraries Committee 
—how in a very short time the derelict building which had been the 
old Post Office, and afterwards a third-rate picture theatre, became 
the beautiful and inviting room which was now the Scotland Road Juvenile 
Library, stocked with 2,500 handsome juvenile books, and in the care 
of a highly-trained and efficient staff. The reason for this step was the 
next point he discussed. Children could only receive in school the basis 
of education. That knowledge which was to be of real use to them 
could only be acquired from books. The duty of the education authority, 
therefore, was to implant in the school-children a love of reading. Time 
was allotted for private reading in the public elementary schools. When 
the children were thus encouraged to read by using the books provided 
in the school—a small stock which was soon devoured—then the schools 
were forced to appeal to the libraries, and the children were encouraged 
to take advantage of this wider field. He discussed the question of their 
reading fiction and fairy stories, which was sometimes objected to by 
the ratepayers. He thought it was a very good thing that they should 
do so. The great point was to make them like reading, and this the fairy 
story and the novel helped them to do. Their vocabulary was enlarged, 
they acquired the elements of correct and concise language, they learnt 
many facts of history and general knowledge—in fact, their whole mental 
outlook was enlarged. It was a great thing for them to have this 
recreation for their free time, when the only alternative for those children 
of the poorer neighbourhoods, whose homes were of the most drab and 
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sordid, was the danger of the streets, or the reading of the badly-printed 
trash that is provided by the cheap press for children. The function of 
the library here came in—it made reading a pleasure and a profit, and 
taught the child the fact that he was a coming citizen, with the public 
resources Of a great city at his disposal. Here the teachers could help, 
not only by implanting a love of reading in the children, but encouraging 
them to take care of their books, and to appreciate what was done for 
them by the library. 

The speakers who took part in the subsequent discussion included 
Messrs. Wickens, Hopson and Phillips, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. R. Paden and seconded by Miss Alexander. 

R. COCHRAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.” 


Dear Sir,—The following is a very remarkable paragraph which 
appears in the Annual Report of the Dundee Free Libraries, 1924-25, and 
written presumably by the Chief Librarian, Mr. A. H. Millar, LL.D., 
F.S.A.(Scot.). 


‘* The succeeding table is of very special interest, as it shows 
clearly the various kinds of books that have been purchased and 
added to stock during 1924-25. This should dispel the prevalent 
notion that public libraries are chiefly centres for fiction readers. In 
examining this instructive list, it will be seen that while there were 
5,219 volumes added to the stock, the novels and works of imagina- 
tion only amounted to 1,886 volumes, all the others being what 
librarians call ‘ real books.’ ” 


Surely the time has arrived in the development of the public library 
movement for librarians to drop this nonsense about the issue of fiction. 
Whilst it will be agreed that public libraries are not chiefly centres for 
fiction readers, yet all honest librarians will admit that fiction and works 
of imagination form the bulk of the books issued, and obviously will 
always do so. Certainly, it is not for librarians to raise this perennial 
question, it is a matter which can well be left to the opponents of the 
movement. It is a fact that the fiction question is always the bogey 
which is raised whenever and wherever a proposal is made to establish 
or develop a public library. 

The most astounding part of this paragraph is where Dr. Millar says 
that out of 5,219 volumes added to the stock, the novels and works of 
imagination only amounted to 1,886 volumes, all others being what 
librarians call ‘* real books.’? How long have librarians called books other 
than novels and works of imagination ‘* real books?’’ I always thought, 
and I am sure that there are many who share my views, that these 
are the real books. If works of pure literature are not real books, then 
it must be presumed that scientific and historic text-books, etc., are the 
correct books to be included in this category. A statement with which 
no man of letters would agree. The literature of Power and the litera- 
ture of Knowledge form two very distinct divisions of the books which 
we must provide, but there can be no shadow of a doubt that the “‘ real 
books ’’ will be found in the literature of Power. 

Dr. Millar says that the table he refers to in the paragraph quoted 
is instructive and of very special interest. It certainly is! Class I: 
Belles-Lettres, Collectaneous (a good word, that) and Juvenile Literature ; 
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Class K: Novels and Works of Imagination; Class L: Poetry and 
Drama. Why should Belles-Lettres be classed with Juvenile Literature, 
and not with Works of Imagination, together with Poetry and Drama? 


If Poetry and Drama do not form part of imaginative literature, what 
does ? 


Yours faithfully, 
GEO. F. VALE. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Brandane (John). The Glen is Mine; and, The Lifting : two plays 
of the Hebrides. (Constable, 6/-.) 
It is perhaps too early to say that Mr. Brandane is to be the 
Synge of the Scottish movement, but this is within his means if 
he continues to seek the artistic integrity and first-hand achievement 
of these plays.—The New Statesman. 

Chekhov (Anton). Letters on Literature. Selected and edited by 
Louis S. Friedland. (Bles , 12/6.) 

Chesterton (G. K.). William Cobbett. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6/-.) 


No book, not even Mr. Cole’s excellent biography, will give the student 
of history so clear a view of what Cobbett wanted, what he meant, and 
why he said the things he did.—The Observer. 


Coulton (G. G.). The Medieval Village. (Camb. Univ. Pr., 25/-.) 


Mr. Coulton has rendered a very substantial service by giving us a precise 
and documented summary of the characteristic features of the medieval 
village.—H. W. C. Davis. 

De La Mare (Walter), Broomsticks and Other Tales. 


(Constable, 10/6.) 
Drinkwater (John). Robert Burns: a play. 


(Sidgwick and Jackson, 3/6.) 
Hammond (J. L. and Barbara), The Rise of Modern Industry. 
(Methuen, 10/6.) 


Seeks to explain why eighteenth century England was the theatre of 
the great series of mechanical inventions that caused the industrial 


revolution. 
Hardy (Thomas). Human Shows; Far Phantasies; Songs and 
Trifles: poems. (Macmillan, 7/6.) 


The achievements of Mr. Hardy’s old age, by virtue of their volume, 
quality and tone, make him a unique phenomenon in the whole 
annals of our literature.—J. C. Squire. 


Lofting (Hugh), Doctor Dolittle’s Circus. (Cape, 7/6.) 


The latest of the now famous ‘“ Dolittle ’’ books, which are the 
finest series of children’s books published since ‘ Alice.’’ 


Metcalfe (John). The Smoking Leg, and Other Stories. 
(Jarrolds, 7/6.) 
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More (Hannah), Letters. Selected, with an introduction by R. 
Brimley Johnson. (Lane, 6/-.) 


O’Flaherty (Liam). The Informer: a novel. (Cape, 7/6.) 
F. V. 


3. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Hadley, Chalmers, Library Buildings: notes and plans. 154 pp., 
10}in. x 7}in. Tllus. Plans. 1924, 
(Chicago: American Library Association.) Cl. Bds., $3.50. 
Grafton, 17s. 6d. 
This delightful, as well as useful volume, consists largely of photo- 
graphs and plans of small American libraries which have been built recently 
at a cost of not more than about £10,000. It demonstrates clearly that our 
American cousins are past-masters of the art of planning libraries which 
are beautiful and well calculated to attract the people for whom they are 
provided. It is, in fact, exactly the kind of book that we should like 
to put into the hands of those people who still regard ‘‘ free ’’’ libraries 
as charitable institutions, or as buildings to be classified with casual 
wards, gaols, wash-houses and similar necessary but uninviting buildings. 
The first part of the book consists of a series of general suggestions 
on cost, heating, shelving, furniture, and so on. The other, and main 
part, comprises the plans and photographs, with brief descriptive text. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Associate: Lillian Harwood (Central Library for Students). MEMBERS : 
Doris E. Mann (Leyton), L. H. Payne (Kensal Rise), Elsie Dent and 
Phyllis Corbee (St. Marylebone). 

NortH-EAsTerN Diviston.—AssociATes : Miss Grieves (Sunderland), and 
Miss M. R. Thompson (Newcastle). 

MemsBer: Miss S. P. T. Jackson, B.A. (Sunderland). 

NortH-WEsTERN Division.—Mempers: G. F. Dean, E. Norman 
(Burnley), J. Birch (Bolton), H. Hamnet (Manchester). 

SoutH Coast Division.—AssociatE: Miss P. Wall (Worthing). 

MEMBER: Miss D. M. Lye (Hove). 


YorksHirE Division.—AssociaTtes: Miss M. Astbury and J. Macdonald 
(Bradford). 
Memser: A. Thompson (Ilkley). 


APPOINTMENTS. 
*Barraclough, W. H., Deputy Librarian to be Chief Librarian, 
Bradford Public Libraries. Salary, £500. 
*Dibben, Miss L. B., Acting Librarian, Ministry of Labour, since 


June, 1923, to be Librarian. Salary, £230-£300, plus bonus; present value, 
£343. 

*Griffiths, Miss M. E. Deputy Librariam to be Librarian, Luton Public 
Library. 

*Hamilton, Miss E., Richmond Public Library, to be Assistant, Cam- 
berwell Public Libraries. Salary, £85 plus £63 15s. 


*Member A.A.L. 



























DUSTLESS ani HYGIENIC LIBRARIES. 


USE 


FLORIGENE--2=.. 


(Reagd.) 
On all Library, Museum, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description. 








IT 18 IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT 


One Application of “‘ Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 2to 12 
months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweeping (without 
sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the intervening perlods— 
which is of greater hygienicimportance. 
“ Florigene"’ is easily applied and saves time, labour and money. 


These sanitary, labour-saving and economie benefits are not 
attained by sweeping-powders or any other method. 














Send for particulars and Medieal Reports to the Sole Manwfasturers— 
THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CoO., 
4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
Colonial Governments, L.C.C., etc. 


Established over 20 Years. 


The Bedford Binding. 


OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 
the best. 








OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 
is the latest and improved style without over~ 
sewing. 

OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the best. 








THE BEDFORD BINDERY, 


19,CRAWFORD PLACE,EDGWARE ROAD 
LONDON, W. 


1,000,000 vols. BO O K x on every 
in stock conceivable subject 


” e 2 
Second-hand, New & “ Ks New ” Copies at Lowest Prices 
Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application, 
Some of our Departments :—Fiction, Technical and Scientific, Commercial, Law 
and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, Archeology and Art, 
Music and Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare Books and First Editions, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


W.&G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121-125, Charing Cross Road 
LONDON, W.0.8 


Telegrams ; Foylibra, Ox, London. 











ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS SERIES. 


The Grammar of Classification. By W. C. Berwick SAYErs, 
F.L.A. (Hons.). 


Ideals: Old and New. An Address to Young Librarians. 
By E. WynpHaM Hutme, B.A. 


The Library Committee: Its Character and Work. By W. 
C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. (Hons.). 


First Steps in Library Routine. By W. Benson THORNE. 
First Steps in Library Cataloguing. By W. Benson THORNE. 


First Steps in Annotation in Catalogues. By W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, F.1L.A. (Hons.). 


Price six-pence each. 


To be obtained from W.B. Thorne, Bromley Library, Brunswick Road, 
Poplar, E.14. Cost, plus the postage (one half-penny each, and pro- 
portionately for more than one copy), should accompany all orders. 





OFFICERS OF THE &A.A.h. 


President: Mr. H. A. Sharp, Central Library, Croydon. 


Vice-President: Mr. R. W. Par- Hon. Treasurer: Mr. R. 
sons, Central Library, Bradford Cooper, Central Library, 
Lavender Hill, S.W.11. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. G. P. Jones, | Hon. Librarian: Miss S.'Toms, 
B.A., Public Library, Bancroft Central Library, Islington, 
Road, E.1. N. 





To Librarians and Assistants in Charge. 


Please send us your Lists of Wants. 


We hold one of the largest stocks in the kingdom of Second-hand FicTION and 
JUVENILES (15,000 different titles), and in making our reports we give full 
particulars of the edition and condition of every book offered. 





OUR SPECIALITY— 
**Out of print’ Books at Reasonable Prices. 











J. PRESTON & Co., Public Library Booksellers, 


77, CLAPHAM PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
*Phone No.: Brixton 1542. 


H. R. Gruss, Ltp., 
® Printers, 
Crevven. 








